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Historical  Sketch  of  Northwestern  University. 


On  the  31st  of  May,  1850,  the  following  persons  met 
by  appointment  in  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Grant 
Goodrich  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  toward  the  founding  of  a Christian  uni- 
versity in  the  Northwest:  Rev.  R.  H.  Blanchard,  J. 
K.  Botsford,  Andrew  J.  Brown,  Henry  W.  Clark,  John 
Evans,  Grant  Goodrich,  Rev.  Zadoc  Hall,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Haney  and  Orrington  Lunt.  The  meeting  resolved 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  learning  required  the 
immediate  establishing  of  a university  in  the  North- 
west under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a charter.  A charter  was  obtained  by 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  corporation  was  to  pur- 
chase a piece  of  ground  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
La  Salle  street  and  Jackson  boulevard.  The  original 
intention  of  erecting  a preparatory  department  at  this 
point  was  soon  abandoned,  but  the  property  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  university  to  this  day, 
and  is  now  one  of  its  most  important  sources  of  in- 
come. The  growth  of  the  city  of  Chicago  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  a plot  of  ground 
which  cost  the  university  only  $8,000  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  is  now.  under  a ninety-nine  year  lease  to 
the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  yielding  a net 
annual  income  of  $50,000. 


THE  GATEWAY 


act  of  the  legislature  signed  by  the  governor,  January 
28,  1851.  In  1855,  in  connection  with  the  first  of 
three  amendments  to  the  charter,  the  legislature  en- 
acted the  celebrated  “four  mile  law,”  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  four  miles  of  the  location 
of  the  university,  “except  for  medicinal,  mechanical 
and  sacramental  purposes.” 

The  corporation  as  finally  organized  consists  of 
forty-four  trustees,  who,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
of  their  number  elected  by  the  Rock  River,  Detroit, 
Central  Illinois  and  Michigan  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  form  a self-perpetuating 
body.  A majority  of  the  whole  board  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  beyond 
these  provisions  of  the  charter  no  religious  or  denom- 
inational test  is  imposed  upon  students,  faculty  or 
trustees. 


August  11,  1853,  the  university  purchased  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  the  site  of 
the  campus  and  of  part  of  the  city  of  Evanston,  but 
was  then  largely  covered  by  the  primeval  forest.  This 
land  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  city  hall  of  Chicago.  The  campus 
still  boasts  a number  of  the  hoary  oaks  which  used  to 
shelter  the  Indians  upon  their  fishing  excursions.  It 
was  due  to  Orrington  Lunt,  who  discovered  this  ideal 
spot  for  a college  campus,  that  the  university  was  not 
located  several  miles  inland. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  which  serves  as  the  the- 
ological department  of  the  university,  though  having 
a separate  corporation  and  endowment,  was  granted  a 
charter  February  15,  1855,  and  a section  of  the  campus 
was  granted  to  it  in  the  form  of  a permanent  lease. 

The  university  did  not  open  its  doors  to  students  un- 
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til  the  5th  of  November,  1855,  and  then  to  men  only. 
In  1869  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  women  also, 
and  in  1873,  by  an  agreement  between  the  respective 
boards  of  trustees,  the  Evanston  College  for  Ladies 
was  merged  into  the  university  and  lost  its  own  iden- 
tity. It  was  thus  that  the  university  acquired  Woman’s 
Hall  and  the  small  campus  upon  which  it  stands. 

Around  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  as  a nucleus 
have  gathered  the  various  members  of  the  university 
family  of  schools.  In  1869  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  had  been  in  existence  ten  years,  first  as  a 
part  of  Lind  University  and  later  as  an  independent 
institution,  was  adopted.  Not  until  1891,  however,  did 


organized  in  1870  as  “The  Woman’s  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,”  and  afterward  known  as  the  “Woman’s 
Medical  College  of  Chicago,”  and  became  a part  of 
Northwestern  University  in  1892.  The  youngest  of  the 
departments,  the  School  of  Music,  was  established  in 
1895,  though  instruction  in  music  had  been  offered  by 
the  university  long  before  an  autonomous  music  faculty 
was  organized.  The  trustees  also  maintain  an  academy, 
though  this  is  not  recognized  as  a university  depart- 
ment. Of  this  entire  group  of  schools,  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Music,  the  Academy  and 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  are  situated  in  Evanston,  the 
others  in  Chicago. 


HON.  OLIVER  HARVEY  HORTON,  LL.D. 
First  Vice-President  Board  of  Trustees 


it  assume  its  present  name,  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School.  In  1873  the  law  department  of  the 
old  University  of  Chicago,  which  had  already  been 
in  operation  since  1859,  passed  under  the  joint  patron- 
age of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
University  under  the  title  Union  College  of  Law.  In 
1891  it  assumed  its  present  name,  Law  School  of 
Northwestern  University.  In  1886  a School  of  Phar- 
macy was  established,  and  in  1887  a Dental  School, 
with  which  the  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
was  merged  in  1896.  The  Woman’s  Medical  School, 


The  present  net  assets  of  the  university  are  ap- 
proximately $4,300,000,  and  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute approximately  $900,000.  The  university’s  produc- 
tive endowment  is  $2,452,795,  and  its  annual  income 
$35!. 832.70.  This  magnificent  endowment  is  due  chief- 
ly to  the  natural  increase  in  the  value  of  gifts  and 
purchases  of  land  made  at  the  outset  of  the  univer- 
sity’s history.  The  institution  has  not,  however,  been 
forgotten  by  men  of  large  means.  John  Evans,  from 
whom  Evanston  is  named,  and  subsequently  governor 
of  Colorado,  made  gifts  of  money  and  of  Evanston 
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and  Chicago  real  estate.  Orrington  Lunt  also  gave 
real  estate,  and  six  years  ago  by  a gift  of  $50,000  made 
possible  the  library  building  that  bears  his  name.  In 
1869  Luther  L.  Greenleaf  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  university  a private  library  of  11,246  volumes  re- 
markable for  its  richness  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  class- 
ics. Dearborn  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  James  B. 
Hobbs,  and  the  Hall  of  Science  of  Daniel  B.  Fayer- 
weather,  who  also  bequeathed  to  the  university  $100,- 
000  in  cash.  Fisk  Hall,  occupied  by  the  Academy,  is 
the  gift  of  William  Deering,  whose  various  gifts, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  $400,000, 
constitute  him  the  university’s  chief  benefactor. 


capacity  until  June  19,  1867,  when  failing  health  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  lighten  his  burdens.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  second  time  that  Professor  Noyes  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  guidance  of  the  university,  for  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  following  the  death  of  President 
Hinman — the  period  in  which  plans  of  instruction  were 
made  and  the  university  was  opened — Professor  Noyes 
was  the  actual  head  and  organizer.  Indeed,  on  account 
of  the  rather  frequent  changes  of  administration  inci- 
dent to  the  infant  years  of  the  enterprise,  for  eighteen 
years,  according  to  the  late  Professor  Marcy,  the  bur- 
den of  developing  the  university  was  “on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Professor  Noyes.”  On  June  17,  1868,  Pro- 


HON.  H.  H.  C.  MILLER,  A.  M. 
Second  Vice-President  Board  of  Trustees 


Turning  now  from  the  corporate  and  business  fea- 
tures of  the  career  of  Northwestern  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  educational  work,  we  note  that  its  first  pres- 
ident, Clark  T.  Hinman,  elected  June  22d,  1853,  died  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  before  the  work  of  in- 
struction had  begun.  June  5,  1856,  Randolph  S.  Fos- 
ter, now  a bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  elected  president,  but  resigned  the  office  four  years 
later,  June  17,  i860.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Foster, 
Professor  Henry  S.  Noyes  was  elected  acting  presi- 
dent. He  continued  to  serve  the  university  in  this 


fessor  David  H.  Wheeler  was  elected  acting  president, 
and  on  June  23d  of  the  following  year  the  Rev.  (sub- 
sequently Bishop)  Erastus  O.  Haven  was  called  from 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  the 
corresponding  position  at  Northwestern.  He  resigned 
his  office  on  September  12,  1872,  and  was  succeeded 
on  October  23d  of  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  (now 
Bishop)  Charles  H.  Fowler.  Dr.  Fowler  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  university  until  June  20,  1876,  when, 
on  his  resignation,  Oliver  Marcy,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  was  elected  acting  president.  Dr.  Marcy  re- 
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mained  in  this  position  until  June  21,  1881,  when  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cummings  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
Cummings  was  president  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
cured  May  7,  1890.  On  September  1st  of  the  same  year 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
elected. 

At  the  opening  of  the  university  in  1855  there  was 
but  one  faculty,  and  that  was  composed  of  two  per- 
sons, Professor  Henry  S.  Noyes  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Godman.  The  scholastic  work  was,  of  course,  largely 
of  academic  rather  than  collegiate  grade.  To-day,  as 
for  many  years,  the  academic  work  is  left  to  a separate 
corps  of  teachers,  while  the  university  proper  (Garrett 


completely  summarizes  the  institution’s  development 
than  that  of  Nathan  Smith  Davis.  Founder  of  the 
Medical  School  and  for  long  years  its  head,  a pioneer 
and  leader  in  the  advancement  of  medical  education 
in  the  United  States,  he  is  still  connected  with  the  Med- 
ical School  as  emeritus  professor  and  with  the  uni- 
versity at  large  as  one  of  its  active  trustees. 

The  growth  in  attendance  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  development  in  other  directions.  The  mere  hand- 
ful of  students  in  1855  has  grown  to  be  an  army  of 
nearly  three  thousand.  The  attendance  during  the 
last  year  (1898-1899)  in  the  university  departments — 
that  is,  not  including  the  655  persons  enrolled  in  de- 


FRANK  PHILIP  CRANDON,  A.  M. 
Secretary  Board  of  Trustees 


Biblical  Institute  being  included)  comprises  no  less 
than  eight  faculties  and  222  instructors  of  various 
grades.  The  senior  member  of  all  the  faculties,  Daniel 
Bonbright,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  has 
been  a member  of  this  faculty  since  1858.  Four  other 
members  of  the  same  faculty,  Professors  Herbert 
Franklin  Fisk,  Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  Robert  Baird 
and  Charles  William  Pearson,  have  witnessed  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  growth  of  the  university.  In 
the  faculties  of  the  professional  schools  no  figure  more 


partments  that  do  not  confer  degrees — was  2,202.  These 
twenty-two  hundred  persons  represent  forty-two  states 
and  territories  and  fifteen  foreign  countries. 

The  graduates  of  the  university  and  of  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute  number  8,392.  This  number  includes 
persons  who  have  attained  the  rank  of  alumnus  of 
the  university  by  virtue  of  holding  the  same  relation  to 
independent  schools  that  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  university,  but  it  does  not  include  graduates  in 
music,  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  or  recipients  of 
literary  degrees  higher  than  that  of  bachelor.  The 
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graduates  are  distributed  among  the  departments  as 


follows: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  1,143 

Medical  School  1,727 

Law  School  1,61 1 

School  of  Pharmacy  1,347 

Dental  School  1,306 

Woman’s  Medical  School  569 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  689 


At  the  last  annual  commencement — 1899 — the  number 
of  degrees  conferred  in  course  was  490,  of  which  twelve 
were  advanced  literary  degrees  for  graduate  work. 
This  recital  of  a few  external  signs  of  the  progress 


university’s  finances  is  due  to  the  remarkable  devotion 
of  a group  of  able  and  successful  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  accepted  positions  upon  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  Men  like  the  late  president  of  the 
board,  Orrington  Lunt;  his  successor,  William  Deer- 
ing;  the  secretary,  Frank  P.  Crandon,  and  others  not 
less  loyal  and  self-sacrificing,  have  given  to  the  uni- 
versity what  money  cannot  buy,  the  continuous  appli- 
cation through  long  years  of  all  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  They  have  managed  conservatively,  in- 
vested wisely,  and  have  not  sacrificed  the  future  of  the 
institution  for  the  sake  of  any  merely  temporary  suc- 


ROBERT  DICKINSON  SHEPPARD,  D.  D. 
Treasurer 


of  Northwestern  University  can,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  reveal  but  little  of  the  inner  side  of  that  history 
as  it  has  been  known  to  those  who  helped  to  make  it. 
To-day  Northwestern  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  country,  great  as  an  educational 
force,  and  great  as  a business  corporation.  Its  finan- 
cial standing  may  be  indicated  by  the  single  fact  that 
within  a few  months  a loan  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  rendered  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  a commercial  building  upon  some  of  its  Chicago 
land  was  negotiated  at  the  extremely  low  interest  rate 
of  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  sound  state  of  the 


cess.  If  the  time  and  energy  of  these  men  were  to  be 
reckoned  in  commercial  terms,  it  would  be  found  that 
their  labor  is  the  chief  source  of  Northwestern’s  wealth. 
At  the  present  time  the  business  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity are  so  vast  and  complicated  as  to  require  the 
constant  supervision  of  a business  agent  and  treasurer 
of  first-class  business  ability.  The  corporation  as  at 
present  constituted  is  as  follows: 

CORPORATION. 

OFFICERS. 

William  Deering,  President. 

The  Hon.  Oliver  Harvey  Horton,  LL*.D.,  First  Vice-President. 
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The  Hon.  H.  H.  C.  Miller,  A.M.,  Second  Vice  President. 
Frank  Philip  Crandon,  A.M.,  Secretary. 

Robert  Dickinson  Sheppard,  D.  D.,  Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES. 

TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1900. 

Robert  Dickinson  Sheppard,  D.D.,  President  State  Bank  of 
Evanston. 

Josiah  J.  Parkhurst,  of  Parkhurst  & Wilkinson,  Evanston. 
Thomas  Clarkson  Hoag,  Retired  Banker,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

David  McWilliams,  Banker,  Dwight. 

*TheRev.  Richard  Haney,  D.D.,  Monmouth. 

Nina  Grey  Lunt,  Evanston. 

Gustavus  Franklin  Swift,  Swift  & Co.,  Chicago. 


GRANT  GOODRICH 


One  of  the  founders  of  the  Northwestern  University,  and  especially 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  founding 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Henry  Howard  Gage,  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Evanston. 

The  Hon.  Hyman  Judson  Gage,  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1901. 

Norman  Waite  Harris,  Banker,  Chicago. 

Nathan  Smith  Davis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician,  Chicago. 
Harvey  Bostwick  Hurd,  LL.D.,  Leading  Attorney,  Evanston. 
John  Richard  Lindgren,  Banker,  Evanston. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Revell,  of  Alexander  H.  Revell  & Co., 
Chicago. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  C.  Miller,  A.M.,  Attorney,  Evanston. 

Charles  Busby,  Contractor,  Chicago. 

The  Hon.  Elbert  Henry  Gary,  President  Federal  Steel  Co.,  New 
York  City. 


Milton  Hollyday  Wilson,  of  Wilson  Bros.,  Evanston. 

TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1902. 

Edmund  Andrews,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Physician,  Chicago. 

Nathan  Smith  Davis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Physician,  Chicago. 

Henry  Sargent  Towle,  LL.B.,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

Harlow  Niles  Higinbotham,  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago. 
John  Balderston  Kirk,  of  Jas.  S.  Kirk  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  President  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston. 

Burns  Durbin  Caldwell,  Traffic  Manager  D.  & L.  R’y,  New  York 
City. 

Charles  Bowen  Congdon,  Member  Board  of  Trade,  Evanston, 
lames  Henry  Raymond,  A.M.,  Attorney,  Evanston. 

TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1903. 

The  Hon.  Oliver  Harvey  Horton,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Chicago. 

William  Deering,  William  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Evanston. 
Merritt  Caldwell  Bragdon,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician,  Evanston. 
*Mrs.  Joseph  Cummings,  Evanston. 

William  Alden  Fuller,  Lumber,  Chicago. 

James  Bartlett  Hobbs,  Capitalist,  Chicago. 

Frank  Philip  Crandon,  A. M.,  Tax  Commissioner,  C.  & N.  W.  R’y, 
Evanston. 

The  Hon.  Lorin  Cone  Collins,  A.M.,  Attorney,  Chicago. 

The  Hon.  William  Andrew  Dyche,  A.M.,  Druggist,  Evanston. 

* Deceased. 


ELECTED  BY  CONFERENCES. 

ROCK  RIVER. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Spencer,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  John  Patrick  Rrushingham,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

DETROIT. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Flintoft  Berry,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  A.M.  D.D.,  Chicago. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

The  Rev.  James  William  Haney,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Galva. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Warren  Merrell,  Ph.D.,  Peoria. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Hickey,  A.M.,  D.D  , Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Rev.  Edward  George  Lewis,  S.T.B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


William  Deering. 

Oliver  H.  Horton,  LL.D. 

Frank  Philip  Crandon,  A.M. 

H.  H.  C.  Miller,  A.M. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D. 
Robert  Dickinson  Sheppard,  D.D. 
^Deceased. 


John  Richard  Lindgren. 
Josiah  J.  Parkhurst. 

Milton  Hollyday  Wilson. 
James  Henry  Raymond.  A.M. 
William  A.  Dyche,  A.M. 
Henry  Howard  Gage. 


The  educational  policy  of  the  university  is  to  do 
well  what  it  undertakes  to  do.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  aims,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  simply  a snug 
and  thorough  undergraduate  college,  and  to  accept 
only  such  graduate  students  as  can  be  accommodated 
without  loss  to  the  undergraduates.  Two  score  grad- 
uate students  (the  number  enrolled  in  1898-1899  was 
thirty-eight)  tend  to  stimulate  rather  than  overshadow 
the  less  advanced  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  col- 
lege in  the  west  has  ever  had  a more  progressive  and 
harmonious  faculty.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
teachers  as  well  as  specialists  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  result  is  that  Northwestern  exercises 
a wholesome  stimulus  upon  the  standards  of  colleges 
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and  secondary  schools  in  this  entire  region.  Similar- 
ly, the  professional  schools  have  been  leaders  in  the 
advancement  of  professional  education  in  the  west. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Medical  and  Law  Schools, 
but  in  every  one  of  the  professional  schools  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  and  graduation  are  main- 
tained at  the  highest  standard.  A specific  statement  re- 
garding each  department  will  be  found  in  its  appropri- 
ate place. 

The  greatest  item  of  growth  of  all  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  opportunity.  In 
spite  of  her  numbers  and  of  her  relatively  large  en- 
dowment— the  largest  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church — Northwestern  is  by  no  means  able  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  which  the  times  are  thrusting  upon 
her.  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  available  space 


is  exhausted  by  the  students  now  on  the  campus,  so 
that  the  college  is  practically  estopped  from  seeking  any 
large  increase  in  numbers  until  new  buildings  are  pro- 
vided. Her  rich  natural  history  collection  is  without 
appropriate  or  even  usable  housing.  Her  chapel  ex- 
ercises must  be  held  in  temporary  quarters  in  the 
library  building  awaiting  the  gift  of  a chapel,  while 
the  library  stacks,  for  the  want  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  chapel,  are  becoming  overloaded.  These  are 
the  penalities  of  prosperity,  to  be  sure,  but  they  show 
how  real  is  the  mission  which  called  the  university  in- 
to existence,  and  the  presence  of  such  opportunities  and 
needs  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion will  provide  the  means  to  enable  her  to  fulfill  her 
mission. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 
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The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Half  a century  ago,  when  the  trustees  of  the  infant 
Northwestern  University  had  sought  in  vain  for  an 
appropriate  site  on  the  north  shore  and  had  almost  de- 
cided to  locate  the  university  in  Jefferson,  it  was  a 
happy  thought  of  Orrington  Lunt’s  to  plunge  through 
the  swamp  that  lay  east  of  the  old  Ridge  Road  in 
order  to  see  what  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  might 
be  like  at  this  point.  Here  he  found  another  ridge 
forming  a low  bluff  along  the  shore  and  covered  with 
a forest  of  oaks.  That  swamp  is  now  the  site  of  a 


presence  of  a United  States  life  saving  station,  manned 
by  students  and  bearing  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
equaled record  for  training,  efficiency  and  heroism. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  lives  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  have  been  res- 
cued by  the  long  succession  of  student  life-savers, 
headed  by  the  veteran  Captain  Larsen.  Here,  too,  the 
oaks,  now  fading  before  advancing  civilization  and 
giving  place  to  the  more  graceful  elm,  whisper  to  the 
generations  of  students  the  solemn,  joyous  lesson  of 


IION.  JAMES  BARTLETT  HOBBS 
Donor  of  Dearborn  Observatory. 


considerable  part  of  the  city  of  Evanston,  and  the 
bluff,  with  its  grove  of  oaks,  has  been  a sacred  academy 
to  forty-five  college  classes. 

It  is  truly  an  ideal  site  for  a college.  Near  enough 
to  the  great  city  (twelve  miles)  for  access  to  its  ad- 
vantages, yet  far  enough  from  it  to  escape  many  of  its 
limitations,  it  has  the  virtues  of  both  city  and  country. 
Here  the  great  inland  sea,  whether  smiling  or  frown- 
ing, is  forever  declaring  a message  to  the  attentive 
eye  and  ear.  The  poetry  of  it  is  not  lessened  by  the 


life.  One  patriarch,  in  particular,  standing  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  campus,  battered  and  torn  by 
the  storms  of  untold  ages,  has  long  been  a favorite 
theme  of  poetic  student  musing. 

The  city  of  Evanston,  which  has  developed  around 
the  college,  furnishes  a fitting  setting  for  such  a 
campus.  Her  homes  of  culture,  set  like  jewels  in 
broad  expanses  of  lawn,  her  wide,  shady  avenues;  her 
beautiful  houses  of  worship;  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
high  culture  and  broad  philanthropy  of  her  people — 
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all  these  add  their  own  inevitable  contribution  to  the 
tone  of  college  life. 

The  college  began  its  existence  in  1855  in  a single 
frame  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Davis  street 
and  Hinman  avenue.  For  a few  years  collegiate  and 
academic  instruction  went  forward  under  the  same 
roof.  In  1869  work  was  begun  on  the  large  and  grace- 
ful stone  building  known  as  University  Hall.  It  was 
dedicated  the  following  year  as  the  home  of  the  col- 
lege, and  soon  afterward  the  original  university  build- 
ing was  moved  to  the  campus,  enlarged,  given  over  to 
academic  work,  and  dubbed  “Preparatory.”  Upon  the 
completion  of  Fisk  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  academy  in 
1899,  “Old  Prep,”  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  once 


as  a large  number  of  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  Ad- 
joining the  recitation  rooms  are  the  private  offices  of 
the  professors.  Here  also  is  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  university. 

Gymnasium. — This  is  a well-lighted,  two-story  brick 
building.  It  was  erected  in  1876.  The  basement  con- 
tains dressing  room,  lockers,  baths,  and  a place  for 
ball-throwing.  The  exercising  room  is  40  by  80  feet, 
with  a height  of  ceiling  of  20  feet,  unobstructed  by 
pillars,  leaving  considerable  space  for  the  practice  of 
indoor  athletics.  It  is  supplied  with  apparatus  for  gen- 
eral gymnastic  exercise,  together  with  such  appliances 
as  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  a symmetrical 
body.  The  director’s  office  is  on  the  main  floor,  and 


PROF.  R.  L.  CUMNOCK,  A.  M. 
Director,  School  of  Oratory. 


more  moved — this  time  to  a less  obtrusive  position 
upon  the  campus — refurnished  and  devoted  to  reliev- 
ing the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  college.  How 
many  changes  the  college  saw  between  the  first  and  the 
last  chapter  in  the  career  of  “Old  Prep”  will  appear 
from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  chief  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  university  in  Evanston: 

Heck  Hall,  the  dormitory  of  the  theological  stu- 
dents, was  dedicated  in  July,  1867.  It  is  built  of  Mil- 
waukee brick,  and  is  five  stories  in  height.  It  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

University  Hall  was  erected  in  1869.  It  contains  the 
museums  of  anthropology,  botany,  geology  and  zo- 
ology, the  botanical  and  zoological  laboratories,  as  well 


contains  appliances  for  making  physical  examinations. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Fayerweather  Hall  of  Science,  erected  in  1886, 
w'as  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  B.  Fayerweather,  oi 
New  York  City.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  and  red 
pressed  brick,  with  terra-cotta  trimmings. 

The  front  is  130  feet,  and  the  depth  60  feet.  At  the 
rear  are  two  wings,  extending  54  feet,  inclosing  a court 
54  feet  square.  The  whole  building  is  divided  into  two 
departments,  for  chemistry  and  physics,  separated  by 
a fireproof  wall  reaching  from  the  foundation  to  the 
roof.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam,  and  is  thor- 
oughly ventilated.  It  has  the  latest  improvements  and 
facilities  for  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
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PROF.  DANIEL  BONBRIGHT,  L.L.  D. 
Dean  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Memorial  Hall,  a handsome  structure  of  pressed 
brick,  was  erected  for  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
and  dedicated  in  May,  1887.  The  most  attractive  part 
of  the  interior,  and  the  feature  which  gives  the  build- 
ing its  name,  is  the  chapel,  which  has  seating  capacity 
for  about  five  hundred.  The  windows  are  adorned 
with  elaborate  designs  in  rich  cathedral  glass.  The 
designs  are  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  “Memorial 
Hall,”  being  in  memory  of  deceased  professors  of  the 
institute,  and  of  others  who  have  been  well  known  for 
their  interest  in  theological  education. 

The  Dearborn  Observatory  was  erected  in  1888-89 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hobbs,  of 
Chicago.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  81  feet, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  71  feet.  It  is  constructed 
of  stone  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  build- 
ing includes  a dome  for  the  great  equatorial,  a meridian 
circle  room,  library,  and  eight  additional  rooms  for 
other  purposes.  The  great  equatorial  refracting  tele- 
scope has  an  aperture  of  18%  inches,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  telescopes  of  the  world.  Up  to 
a few  years  ago  it  was  the  largest  refractor  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  Dormitory,  erected  in  1890,  is  a substantial  and 
attractive  building,  designed  to  accommodate  a limited 
number  of  young  men,  at  a moderate  charge  for  rent. 
The  rooms  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  suites,  consisting 


of  a study  and  two  well-lighted  bedrooms  with  ward- 
robes. 

The  Orrington  Lunt  Library  Building  was  erected 
1893  94.  Its  erection  was  made  possible  by  a gift  from 
the  late  Mr.  Orrington  Lunt  of  Evanston,  supple- 
mented by  the  gifts  of  other  generous  donors.  The 
appearance  of  the  building,  in  its  proportions  and  ar- 
chitectural details,  is  noble  and  pleasing.  The  material 
used  is  Bedford  limestone.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  150  by  56  feet.  The  main  floor  contains 
the  room  for  book  storage,  the  reading  and  reference 
room,  and  the  offices  of  administration.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  there  is  an  auditorium  of  handsome  finish, 
with  seating  capacity  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty 
persons.  On  the  same  floor  there  is  a large  lecture 
room,  and  other  apartments  for  class,  seminary  or 
office  use.  In  the  third  story,  which  extends  over  the 
central  section  of  the  building,  and  in  the  well-lighted 
basement,  there  is  a large  amount  of  space  for  library 
and  general  university  service.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam  from  a detached  station.  It  is  lighted 
throughout  by  gas. 

The  Annie  May  Swift  Hall. — This  building  was 
erected  during  the  years  1894-95.  for  the  work  in  elo- 
cution and  oratory.  The  floor  is  of  red  tile.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  both  gas 
and  electricity.  It  is  named  in  memory  of  a deceased 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gustavus  F.  Swift  of  Chicago,  one  of 


PROF.  GEORGE  A.  COE,  PH.  D. 
Secretary  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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the  trustees  of  the  university,  and  the  largest  con- 
tributor for  the  erection  of  the  structure.  On  the  first 
floor  is  an  auditorium,  and  reading  and  reception 
rooms.  The  second  story  is  divided  into  fifteen  rooms 
for  private  instruction.  The  floors  and  partitions  are 
deadened  by  an  improved  system  of  construction. 

Music  Hall  is  situated  immediately  north  of  Woman’s 
Hall,  a short  distance  west  of  the  campus.  It  is  de- 
signed as  a home  for  the  school  of  music,  and  was 
completed  in  time  for  occupancy  during  the  spring 
term,  1897.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
surmounted  with  a tile  roofing  and  finished  in  Georgia 


three-story  structure  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with 
stone  trimmings  and  a tile  roof.  It  cost  about  $75,000, 
and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Deering.  The  build- 
ing stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  campus  and  has  a 
frontage  of  180  feet  on  Sheridan  road.  The  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilating  appointments  of  the  building 
are  as  perfect  as  science  can  make  them.  Both  gas 
and  electricity  are  used  in  lighting.  The  woodwork 
throughout  is  quartered  oak. 

Woman’s  Hall  was  erected  by  the  Evanston  College 
for  Ladies,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Frances  E. 
Willard,  and  became  the  property  of  the  university  in 


RICHARD  HANEY,  D.  D.— Deceased. 
Trustee 


pine.  "I  he  first  floor  and  basement  are  divided  into 
teaching  and  practice  rooms,  including  an  office.  The 
second  floor  contains  three  additional  class-rooms  and 
a well-arranged  concert  hall,  seating  over  three  hun- 
dred. The  hall  is  provided  with  a large  stage,  dressing- 
rooms,  a grand  piano,  and  a two-manual  pipe-organ 
with  pedals. 

Fisk  Hall. — This  building  was  erected  in  1898  and 
dedicated  January  28,  1899.  It  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  academy,  and  is  named  for  Principal  Plerbert  F. 
Fisk,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  academy  since 
1873.  The  building  is  Romanesque  in  style,  and  is  a 


1873  when  the  College  for  Ladies  was  merged  into  the 
university.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  trim- 
mings. It  accommodates  135  students  and  contains 
a chapel  and  other  public  rooms,  but  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  private  apartments  for  young  women.  Many  of  the 
rooms  are  in  suites.  They  are  of  good  size,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  are,  in  an  unusual  degree,  cheerful 
and  attractive.  The  building  is  provided  with  fire  es- 
capes, and  is  heated  by  hot  water. 

College  Cottage.- — This  is  a home  maintained  by  the 
Woman’s  Educational  Association  for  the  partial  self- 
support  of  women  students.  It  is  constructed  of  pressed 
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brick  and  stone,  and  affords  accommodation  for  about 
fifty  young  women.  It  is  situated  directly  opposite 
Woman’s  Hall. 

In  addition,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  astrono- 
mer’s residence  and  the  grand  stand,  both  erected  in 
1892,  and  of  the  university  business  office  at  number 
518  Davis  street.  These  seventeen  structures  in 
Evanston  alone  bear  visible  witness  to  the  expansion 
of  the  university’s  life. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  nearly  six  hundred 
students  (the  enrollment  in  1898-1899  was  575),  and  a 
faculty  of  forty-five.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
annual  courses  of  instruction  are  offered.  The  library 
numbers  40,000  bound  volumes,  besides  22,000  unbound 
pamphlets.  Students  have  access,  also,  to  the  valuable 
library  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  which  numbers 
nearly  12,000  volumes.  The  college  possesses  a large 
and  very  valuable  natural  history  collection,  and  a be- 


and  athletic  association.  For  athletic  purposes  a por- 
tion of  the  campus  called  Sheppard  Field,  in  honor  of 
an  active  friend  of  athletics,  Professor  Robert  D.  Shep- 
pard, has  been  enclosed  and  a grand  stand  and  bleach- 
ers have  been  built.  The  field  has  a baseball  diamond, 
football  gridiron  and  cinder  track.  Baths  and  dressing 
rooms  are  provided  in  the  tower  of  the  grand  stand. 
Student  interests  and  ideas  are  given  expression  in 
the  “Northwestern,”  published  weekly,  and  the  “Syl- 
labus,” published  annually  by  the  junior  class.  Fi- 
nally, the  college  supports  two  flourishing  Christian 
Associations,  one  composed  of  men,  the  other  of 
women. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  uni- 
versity contemplated  the  culture  of  character  as  well 
as  of  intellect,  and  this  trust  the  college  has  never  for- 
gotten. The  remarkable  freedom  of  Evanston  from 
saloons  and  other  forms  of  vice  has  helped  in  no  small 


WOMAN’S  HALL. 


ginning  of  a museum  of  fine  arts  has  been  made  by 
the  University  Guild,  an  association  of  two  hundred 
ladies.  This  collection  is  housed  in  the  Guild  rooms 
in  the  Lunt  library.  The  college  also  has  laboratories 
for  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics 
and  zoology,  all  well  equipped  with  modern  apparatus 
and  materials. 

A modern  college  is  made  up  of  wheels  within  wheels 
and  much  of  its  best  influence  flows  from  the  non- 
official institutions  and  customs  that  cluster  about 
it.  That  this  is  true  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Northwestern  University  would  be  evident  from  a 
mere  enumeration  of  the  enterprises  that  cluster  about 
it  and  jostle  one  another  within  it.  There  are  eight 
departmental  clubs,  and  three  literary  and  debating 
societies  which  carry  on  inter-society  and  inter-colle- 
giate debating  tournaments.  The  Northern  Oratorical 
League  performs  a similar  service  in  respect  to  ora- 
tory. There  are  likewise  musical  clubs,  fraternities, 


degree  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  student  charac- 
ter. In  addition,  while  the  college  is  distinctly  liberal 
in  discipline,  relying  more  upon  personal  influence 
and  a healthful  atmosphere  than  upon  either  repres- 
sion or  compulsion,  its  whole  tone  is  Christian,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  students  is  notably  good.  In  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the  college,  and,  indeed,  in  all  college 
enterprises  professors  and  students  mingle  and  co- 
operate in  a delightful  spirit  of  good  will  and  of  as- 
piration after  common  ideals. 

In  a word,  an  idyllic  situation,  a surrounding  com- 
munity of  culture  and  morality,  a substantial  material 
equipment,  a large  and  enthusiastic  faculty,  a host 
of  students  sufficient  to  overtax  the  buildings,  a rich 
variety  of  student  enterprises,  and  a heritage  of  free- 
dom joined  with  noble  ideals — these  are  the  assets  with 
which  the  college  turns  its  face  toward  the  dawn  of 
the  university’s  second  half  century. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 
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Northwestern  University  School  of  Law. 


The  Northwestern  University  Law  School  was  found- 
ed in  1859  through  the  influence  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Hoyne.  It  was  originally  the  law  department 
of  the  first  university  of  Chicago.  In  1873  the  law  de- 


Harriman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.;  John  Henry  Wigmore,  A. 
M.,  LL.  B.;  Blewett  Lee,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  Edwin  Bur- 
ritt  Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.;  Julian  William  Mack, 
LL.  B.;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clinton  Sears,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.; 
Frank  Orren  Lowden,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  The  list  of  pre- 
vious members  of  the  faculty  includes  the  names  of 
Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  dean  of  the  law  department 
of  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  LTniversity;  Professor  Ernest 
W.  Huffcutt  of  the  Cornell  Law  School,  and  the  late 
James  L.  High. 

The  standard  of  the  school  has  been  gradually  raised 
and  the  school  is  now  one  of  the  few  law  schools 
whose  standard  is  on  a university  basis.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  school  is  about  200,  and  of  these 
about  40  per  cent  are  college  graduates.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  is  second  to  that  of  none  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  its  faculty  has  an  international 
reputation,  the  legal  publications  of  its  members  being 
known  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  America. 

The  appreciation  of  the  school  by  friends  of  legal  ed- 
ucation has  recently  been  shown  by  generous  gifts  of 
money  for  the  library,  which  has  thus  been  largely  in- 
creased and  now  contains  several  thousand  volumes. 


JUDGE  PETER  STENGER  GROSSCUP,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D. 

Dean  of  Law  School. 

partment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  placed  un- 
der the  joint  patronage  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western universities  and  assumed  the  name  of  Union 
College  of  Law.  In  1886  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Union  College  of  Law  was  incor- 
porated in  1888.  In  1891  the  Union  College  of  Law 
was  consolidated  with  Northwestern  University  and 
assumed  its  present  name.  In  1892  the  school  was  re- 
organized and  placed  on  the  footing  of  a regular  uni- 
versity department. 

The  first  dean  of  the  school  was  Judge  Henry  Booth. 
In  1892  Judge  Booth  became  dean  emeritus,  and  Judge 
Blodgett  was  appointed  dean.  From  1893  to  1898 
the  school  had  no  dean,  the  position  of  acting  dean 
being  filled  by  President  Rogers.  In  1898  Judge  P.  S. 
Grosscup,  the  present  dean  of  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  present  faculty  is  composed  of  the  following  pro- 
fessors: Hon.  Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  A.  M.,  LL. 

D.;  Harvey  Bostwick  Hurd,  LL.  D.;  Edward  Avery 


EDWARD  AVERY  HARRIMAN 
Secretary  of  Law  School. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict and,  therefore,  has  no  building  of  its  own,  but  oc- 
cupies the  two  upper  floors  of  the  Association  Build- 
ing,  153  La  Salle  street. 
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Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 


The  medical  department  of  this  university  was  organ-  . 
ized  in  1859  and  was  then  known  as  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Lind  University.  The  latter  institution 
soon  met  with  financial  reverses.  The  faculty  of  the 


been  needed  to  keep  its  standards  as  high  as  those  of 
any  school  in  the  country. 

The  college  now  occupies  two  buildings.  One  de- 
voted to  the  departments  of  medical  study,  which  re- 
quire laboratory  instruction,  the  other  to  those  which 
must  be  taught  clinically.  The  first  is  a model  labora- 
tory building.  Its  equipment  is  as  complete  as  it  can 
be  made.  It  not  only  offers  room  and  opportunity  for 
class  instruction,  but  also  for  original  research.  The 
professors  of  physiology,  chemistry  and  pathology, 
their  assistants  and  advanced  students,  are  diligently 
working  on  new  scientific  problems.  The  laboratories 
are  not  overcrowded.  Each  student  is  given  a large 
amount  of  personal  instruction.  By  optional  courses 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the  scientific  and  fun- 
damental branches  of  a medical  education  beyond  what 
is  demanded  as  a preparation  for  practical  subjects. 

Medicine,  surgery  and  the  various  specialties  are 
taught  in  Davis  Hall,  which  is  an  excellently  designed 


JOSIAH  J.  PARK  HURST 
Trustee  of  the  University 

school  then  obtained  an  independent  charter,  and  the 
school  was  known  as  Chicago  Medical  College.  In 
1869  it  was  united  with  Northwestern  University.  Its 
name,  however,  was  not  formally  changed  to  North- 
western University  Medical  School  until  1891. 

The  founders  of  this  college  organized  it  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  maintaining  a high-grade  med- 
ical school.  From  its  inception  an  educational  stand- 
ard was  established  for  entrance;  the  studies  in  the 
school  were  graded  so  that  only  the  fundamental 
branches  were  taught  the  first  year  and  the  practical 
ones  later,  and  final  examinations  were  held  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  study.  All  other  schools  taught  the 
most  practical  and  fundamental  branches  simulta- 
neously. Students  were  required  to  repeat  these 
courses  two  years  in  succession,  when  they  were  given 
examinations.  The  college  has  led  or  been  abreast  of 
all  others  in  making  the  numerous  changes  which  have 


THOMAS  CLARKSON  HOAG 
Trustee  of  the  University 

out-patient  hospital.  Opportunities  for  clinical  teach- 
ing are  also  afforded  by  Mercy,  Wesley,  St.  Luke’s  and 
Provident  Hospitals,  which  are  all  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  college  buildings.  The  clinics  are  so  arranged 
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that  students  are  constantly  brought  in  contact  with 
patients.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  given  to  small 
classes  of  from  eight  to  ten  students.  Clinical  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  and  surgery  is  begun  in  the  second 
year.  It  is  greatly  amplified  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  Junior  class  has  two  clinical  lectures  a 


NATHAN  SMITH  DAVIS,  JR.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Secretary  of  Medical  School 

week  in  medicine  and  service  in  small  classes  in  the 
out-patient  clinic.  They  have  the  same  amount  of  clin- 
ical instruction  in  surgery  besides  weekly  clinical  lec- 
tures and  instruction  in  divided  classes  in  the  following 
specialties:  Dermatology,  laryngology  and  rhinology 
and  orthopedics.  The  Seniors  have  four  clinical  lec- 
tures in  medicine  each  week,  three  in  surgery  and  a 
weekly  clinical  lecture  and  instruction  in  divided  classes 
in  the  following  specialties:  Eye  and  ear,  gynecology, 
neurology  and  pediatrics.  The  abundant  clinical  ma- 
terial and  numerous  hospitals  open  to  the  students 
make  it  possible  to  give  separate  clinics  to  each  class. 
The  students  not  only  see  many  patients,  but  are  taught 
to  observe  disease  from  the  varying  points  of  view  of 
different  teachers.  In  all  ninety  clinics  are  given 
weekly  by  the  teachers  of  this  school.  Obstetrics  can 
be  studied  practically  to  tbe  best  advantage  in  the  Chi- 
cago Lying-in-Dispensary,  where  each  student  during 
his  period  of  service  can  see  from  six  to  twelve  cases. 

Ward  visits  by  the  Senior  class  in  small  sections  en- 
able each  student  to  repeatedly  examine  for  himself 
each  patient  in  the  hospital  ward,  and  to  observe  the 
progress  of  diseases  and  the  effect  of  treatment. 

Courses  in  clinical  pathology  are  given  to  sections 
of  the  third  year  class.  The  students  are  taught  the 
technique  of  all  clinical  laboratory  work,  such  as  micro- 
scopical. bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  of 
all  secretions  of  blood  and  pathological  material  ob- 


FKANK SEWARD  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Dean  of  Medical  School 

and  international  reputations,  many  occupy  chairs  in 
leading  colleges  from  New  York  to  California.  The 
success  of  its  graduates  in  obtaining  hospital  positions 
where  they  can  pursue  post-graduate  study  is  another 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  its  teaching.  For  many  years 
one-third  of  its  senior  classes  have  obtained  such  places. 


tained  from  the  various  clinics.  This  is  a most  prac- 
tical review  and  application  of  knowledge  already  ob- 
tained in  the  other  laboratories. 

Optional  courses  have  proven  popular  and  useful. 
They  are  offered  in  the  various  laboratories  and  in  the 
department  of  experimental  surgery. 

Each  year  the  summer  laboratory  and  clinical  courses 
are  increased  in  number  and  made  more  varied.  These 
are  especially  adapted  to  students  who  wish  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  winter  work  or  who  have  become  irreg- 
ular in  their  courses.  They  are  also  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  practitioners  who  desire  to  devote  a few 
weeks  to  clinical  and  laboratory  work. 

The  faculty  have  established  four  scholarships,  which 
are  awarded  annually  to  those  students  who  come  to 
college  with  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

N.  S.  Davis,  who  was  for  many  years  dean  of  the 
school,  has  been  its  inspiration.  His  earnest  and  perse- 
vering advocacy  of  improved  and  better  medical  edu- 
cation has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  profession  of  the 
whole  country.  This  school  as  a pioneer  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  successfully  improving  methods  of 
teacjiing,  of  lengthening  annual  courses  from  five  to 
eight  and  a half  months,  and  of  requiring  a better  edu- 
cational preparation  for  entering  college. 

The  success  of  the  institution  is  demonstrated  by  the 
success  of  its  graduates,  many  of  whom  have  national 
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HENRY  HOWARD  GAGE 


CORNELIA  GREY  LENT 


NORMAN  WAITE  HARRIS 
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Trustees  of  the  University. 


Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy 


OSCAR  OLDBERG,  Phakm.  D.,  DEAN 
School  of  Pharmacy 


This  department  of  the  university  was  established  in 
1886  and  was  then  known  as  Illinois  College  of  Phar- 
macy. Its  most  distinguishing  feature  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  the  unusually  ample  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  extensive  courses  of  laboratory  work  which  it 
provides  for  its  classes. 

That  this  school  has  been  eminently  successful  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  in  fourteen  years  its  alumni 
number  1,153. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  Northwestern  University  is  over  $100.- 
000,  and  it  has  six  distinct  laboratories  with  a total 
floor  space  of  16,500  square  feet  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating over  400  students  annually.  The  faculty 
consists  of  nine  teachers  and  the  classes  are  the  largest 
of  any  attending  a pharmaceutical  school  in  the  West. 

The  methods  of  instruction  include  lectures,  recita- 
tions, written  and  oral  reviews,  class  exercises  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  laboratory  practice.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  experiments,  charts,  apparatus,  speci- 
mens, etc.,  as  occasion  requires. 

Class  exercises  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording adequate  practice  in  the  solution  of  pharmaceu- 
tical and  chemical  problems,  the  use  of  correct  tech- 
nical nomenclature,  the  study  of  prescriptions,  and  the 
recognition  of  drugs  and  preparations. 

The  three  head  professors  of  the  school  are  Doctors 
Oscar  Oldberg,  John  H.  Long  and  Albert  Schneider, 
who  enjoy  a wide  reputation  as  teachers  and  writers  of 
scientific  text  books,  and  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
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VIEW  IN  THE  LABORATORY  FOR  APPLIED  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 


the  readers  of  the  best  journals  in  their  respective  fields 
of  work. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  is  Professor  Oscar  Oldberg, 
who  has  been  a conspicuous  figure  in  American  phar- 


macy for  over  thirty  years.  He  has  been  for  twenty 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
and  Publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 
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Northwestern  University  School  of  Oratory 


The  existence,  growth  and  high  standing  of  the 
School  of  Oratory  of  the  Northwestern  University  is 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Professor 
Cumnock.  Entering  the  service  of  the  university  in  the 


ANNIE  MAY  SWIFT 
Deceased 

fall  of  1868,  he  labored  for  ten  years,  doing  the  work 
assigned  him  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  In  the  fall  of  1878  an  urgent  demand  for 
advanced  work  in  vocal  expression  and  interpretation 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a special  department, 
known  as  the  School  of  Oratory.  The  first  class  was 
graduated  in  1881.  The  special  purpose  involved  in  the 
organization  of  this  new  department  was  to  furnish  in- 
struction and  training  in  three  subjects — viz.,  elocution, 
English  and  physical  culture.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
school  was  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  teach 
these  subjects  in  colleges,  academies,  high  and  normal 
schools.  For  many  years  the  students  in  this  depart- 
ment were  accommodated  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  From  1890  to  1894  the  applications  for  admission 
to  the  school  were  so  numerous  that  many  could  not  be 
accepted  by  reason  of  the  meager  accommodations  in 
University  Hall.  In  the  spring  of  1894  Professor  Cum- 
nock secured  from  the  trustees  a site  on  the  university 
campus,  and  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  erect- 
ing a building  for  the  especial  use  of  the  School  of 
Oratory.  The  building  and  equipment,  costing  $30,000, 
was,  at  its  dedication  on  May  16,  1895,  handed  over, 
entirely  free  from  debt,  to  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity by  Professor  Cumnock. 

The  building  was  named  the  Annie  May  Swift  Hall, 
in  memory  of  one  of  Professor  Cumnock's  former  pu- 


pils, whose  father,  Gustavus  F.  Swift  of  Chicago,  gen- 
erously contributed  to  its  erection,  and  stands  just 
northeast  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  near  the  lake 
shore.  Many  of  the  windows  look  directly  upon  the 
water,  and  from  every  point  the  view  is  beautiful.  The 
building  is  of  the  Venetian  style  of  architecture.  The 
basement  is  a rock-faced  Lemont  limestone,  and  the 
upper  stories  are  a buff-colored  Roman  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  The  roof  is  of  red  tile.  There  are  three  main 
entrances,  the  one  on  the  south  leading  into  the  broad 
corridor  that  opens  into  the  auditorium,  and  the  other 
two  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
auditorium,  though  not  large,  is  the  handsomest  room 
in  any  one  of  the  university  buildings.  No  pillars  ob- 
struct the  view,  as  the  roof  is  supported  by  iron  trusses 
stretching  from  the  roof  girders.  The  floor  has  a gen- 
tle incline  to  the  stage  from  the  sides  and  rear  of  the 
auditorium,  so  that  from  every  seat  an  excellent  view 
may  be  obtained.  This  building  gives  the  department 
the  best  facilities  of  any  school  of  oratory  in  America, 
and  enables  it  to  offer  special  advantages  to  all  stu- 
dents pursuing  its  course  of  study. 

The  unique  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  work 


GUSTAVUS  F.  SWIFT 

Trustee  of  the  University — Donor  of  Annie  May  Swift  Hall 
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of  the  school  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  private 
training.  Two  private  lessons  in  elocution  are  given 
weekly  to  each  student  during  the  entire  course.  Being 
free  from  rent  and  taxes,  which  other  schools  of  a like 
character  are  compelled  to  pay,  the  management  can 
afford  to  provide  this  personal  training  which  other 
schools  of  oratory  cannot,  or  do  not,  offer.  In  a large 
measure  the  same  personal  training  is  carried  on  in 
English  composition  and  rhetoric.  The  number  en- 
rolled in  the  last  catalogue  of  the  school  is  170,  and 
the  patronage  is  increasing  slowly  but  steadily.  The 


graduates  of  the  school  are  filling  important  positions 
in  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  while  a flourishing  school  of  oratory,  named 
after  the  director,  and  managed  by  one  of  the  former 
teachers  of  this  department,  is  located  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  future  of  this  department 
is  secure,  and  that  students,  as  they  come  to  learn  the 
high  grade  and  quality  of  the  work  done  here,  will 
enroll  themselves,  when  the  highest  art  in  public  speak- 
ing and  writing  are  the  essential  conditions  for  gradua- 
tion. 


HON.  LYMAN  JUDSON  GaGE 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Trustee  of  the  University 


Northwestern  University  Dental  School. 


Ihis  School  of  Dentistry  was  organized  June  15, 
1887,  under  a charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  in- 
corporators were  Drs.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  John  S.  Mar- 
shall, Eugene  S.  Talbot,  Roscoe  F.  Ludwig,  Arthur  B. 
Freeman,  Charles  P.  Pruyn,  Loomis  P.  Haskill  and 
Charles  R.  Baker. 

Drs.  W.  W.  Alport,  Roscoe  F.  Ludwig,  Eugene 
S.  Talbot,  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Charles  P.  Pruyn,  Arthur 
B.  Freeman,  Loomis  P.  Haskell,  Charles  R.  Baker, 
I.  A.  Freeman  and  A.  B.  Mattison,  with  Dr.  John  S. 
Marshall  as  dean,  constituted  the  first  faculty. 

The  school  was  located  on  Twenty-sixth  street,  near 
the  Chicago  Medical  College.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  school  that  its  students  should 
take  the  same  course  of  studies  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medical  science  as  that  required  of  medi- 
cal students,  and  after  conference  with  President  Cum- 
mings of  Northwestern  University,  and  Dr.  N.  S. 


Davis,  dean  of  Chicago  Medical  College  (later  North- 
western University  Medical  School),  it  was  agreed 
that  the  dental  students  should  become  members  of 
the  regular  medical  classes,  taking  the  same  studies 
and  passing  the  same  examinations  in  all  lectures  of  the 
first  two  years,  except  those  of  obstetrics,  gynecology 
and  medical  practice.  A course  of  study  of  three  years 
of  seven  months  each  was  required  for  graduation. 
This  was  the  first  dental  school  to  require  more  than 
two  years  and  this  extra  requirement  of  time  caused 
the  classes  to  be  smaller  in  numbers  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  first  year  the  class  was 
composed  of  nine  students,  the  second  year  of  eleven. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a course  of  study  of 
two  years  of  six  months  each  was  provided  for  those 
unwilling  to  take  the  longer  course,  and  in  this  year 
the  classes  numbered  twenty-five  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  Northwestern  Univer- 
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sity  took  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  school — the 
former  connection  having  been  merely  nominal — and 
the  faculty  was  reorganized.  The  members  of  the  old 
faculty  resigned  and  a new  faculty  was  appointed  by 
the  university  with  Edgar  D.  Swain  as  dean. 

The  school  was  removed  to  more  commodious  quar- 
ters on  the  corner  of  Indiana  avenue  and  Twenty-sec- 
ond street.  The  classes  continued  to  take  the  funda- 
mental studies  with  the  medical  students  of  Chicago 
Medical  College  as  before. 


dore  Menges  secretary  and  business  manager.  The 
school  was  removed  to  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  American  Dental  College  on  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Madison  streets,  where  it  still  remains. 
Two  years  later  Dr.  Edgar  D.  Swain  resigned  and  Dr. 
Greene  V.  Black  was  appointed  dean. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  of  this  school  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  The  classes  have  increased  in 
numbers  of  pupils  with  great  rapidity  and  now,  in 
1899-1900,  there  are  six  hundred  matriculants  gathered 


INTERIOR  CLINIC  ROOM— DENTAL  SCHOOL 


The  Faculties’  Association  (of  Dental  Colleges)  in 
1891  required  that  all  schools  affiliated  with  it  should 
require  at  least  three  terms  of  six  months  each  before 
graduating  students  in  dentistry,  and  this  school  at 
once  dropped  the  provision  for  two  terms  of  six  months 
each  and  has  ever  since  required  a three  years’  course 
of  instruction.  The  numbers  of  pupils  increased  rapidly 
and  in  1893  the  school  was  moved  into  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  university  on  Dearborn  street  near 
Twenty-fourth  street.  In  1895-6  the  students  numbered 
128,  and  the  space  provided  was  no  longer  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  numbers. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  American  Dental  College 
was  absorbed  into  this  school  and  the  faculty  reorgan- 
ized with  Dr.  Edgar  D.  Swain  as  dean  and  Dr.  Theo- 


from  all  parts  of  the  world,  scarcely  any  civilized  coun- 
try being  unrepresented  among  the  students. 

The  teaching  equipment  has  been  rapidly  improved 
in  every  detail  and  enlarged  year  by  year.  The  work 
is  being  systematized  closer  and  closer  every  year  in 
such  a way  that  students  may  occupy  the  time  of  the 
school  term  to  better  advantage.  The  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  branches  was  undertaken  by  the  Dental 
School  by  professors  especially  appointed  for  the  work. 
The  organization  of  the  teaching  force  has  been  made 
more  complete  and  each  has  become  better  acquainted 
with  both  his  own,  and  the  work  of  others  in  the  school, 
to  the  advantage  of  all  departments. 

The  floor  space  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  numbers  and  now  occupies  three  floors, 
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Dean  of  Dental  School. 

and  anatomical  laboratory,  separate  prosthetic  laborato- 
ries for  juniors  and  seniors,  prosthetic  clinic  room  and 
operative  clinic  room,  offices  for  the  business  affairs 
of  the  school,  etc. 

Besides  this  there  is  an  elegant  histological  labora- 
tory equipped  with  ninety  microscopes,  lantern  for 
illustration  work  with  over  a thousand  lantern  slides, 
numerous  photo-micrographs  and  various  other  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  histology  and  pathology,  a 
good  and  sufficient  chemical  laboratory  and  a bac- 
teriological laboratory — a large  number  of  physical 
instruments  of  the  best  design  for  teaching  the  applica- 
tion of  physics  in  dentistry. 

Besides  this  there  is  a large  reading  room  for  the 
use  of  students,  with  a very  complete  dental  and  gen- 
eral reference  library,  a museum  of  natural  history, 
comparative  dental  anatomy,  human  anatomy  and  a 
museum  of  dentistry  attached,  to  all  of  which  the 
students  have  free  access  for  purposes  of  study,  and 
to  which  members  of  the  profession  are  admitted  for 
the  consultation  of  references  and  making  studies  of 
such  subjects  as  may  be  desirable.  In  all  of  these  par- 


ticulars the  school  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
furnished  in  the  world. 

The  present  faculty  is  composed  of: 

Greene  Vardiman  Black,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Sc.  D.. 
LL.  D.,  dean. 

Theodore  Menges,  B.  S.,  U.  D.  S.,  secretary  of  the 
faculty. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Thomas  Lewis  Gilmer,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

John  Sayre  Marshall,  M.  D. 

Adelbert  Henry  Peck,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Edmund  Noyes,  D.  D.  S. 

William  Edward  Harper,  D.  D.  S. 

James  Harrison  Prothero,  D.  D.  S. 

Frederick  Bogue  Noyes,  B.  A.,  D.  D.  S. 

Twing  Brooks  Wiggin,  M.  D. 

William  Thomas  Eckley,  M.  D. 

Vernon  James  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

George  A.  Dorsey,  Ph.  D. 

Lecturers: 

James  Nelson  McDowel,  D.  D.  S. 


THEODORE  MENGES,  D.  D.  S. 

Secretary  Dental  School 

Dicky  Willard  Craig,  M.  D. 

The  faculty  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  teaching  by 
a force  of  thirty-five  assistants,  quiz  masters  and  demon- 
strators. The  dean,  the  secretary,  Professor  Prothero 
and  many  of  the  assistants  and  demonstrators  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  school  work. 


80x200  feet,  or  a total  of  48,000  square  feet.  In  this 
space  there  are  the  various,  lecture  rooms  and  quiz 
rooms  for  the  several  classes,  and  smaller  rooms  for 
work  in  sections,  separate  laboratories  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  prosthetic  and  operative  technics,  each 
large  enough  to  accommodate  an  entire  freshman  class, 
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Northwestern  University  Woman’s  Medical  School 


On  Aug.  2,  1870,  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford  called  a meeting 
at  his  office  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a medical  school  for  women.  As  a result  of  this  meet- 
ing the  Woman’s  Hospital  College  of  Chicago  was 
organized,  the  founders  being  Dr.  William  Heath  By- 
ford, Mrs.  Miranda  B.  Sherwood  Dyas,  Dr.  William 


MARIE  JOSEPHA  MERGLER,  M.  D. 

Dean  Woman’s  Medical  School 

Godfrey  Dyas,  Dr.  Mary  Harris  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Charles  Warrington  Earle. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1870  at 
402  North  Clark  street.  After  several  changes,  a new 
building  was  built  at  the  present  location,  333  South 
Lincoln  street,  and  occupied  in  1878.  The  first  class — 
six  students — was  graduated  in  1873;  in  the  graduating 
class  of  1899  there  were  thirty  students. 

In  1891  the  college  became  a department  of  North- 
western University,  under  the  name  of  Northwestern 
University  Woman’s  Medical  School. 

Since  its  establishment  this  school  has  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  medical  schools.  It  has  been  an  article 
of  faith  that  a woman,  to  successfully  compete  with 
men,  must  be  better  equipped  for  the  struggle  than  the 
man.  The  condition  has  been  met  by  giving  her,  not 


as  good,  but  a better  training  than  that  given  to  men 
in  any  school  in  this  country.  The  places  taken  by  the 
graduates  of  the  school  bear  witness  of  this.  The 
school  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a four  years’  graded 
course  and  to  supplement  didactic  lectures  with  reci- 
tations from  standard  text  books.  The  faculty  is  made 
up  largely  from  the  best  teachers  in  the  three  great 
medical  schools  of  Chicago,  and  the  university  has  fur- 
nished generous  equipment  for  the  laboratories. 

The  location  of  the  school  at  333-339  South  Lincoln 
street  is  opposite  Cook  County  Hospital,  the  largest 
general  hospital  in  the  country.  This,  with  the  other 
hospitals  at  which  the  various  members  of  the  faculty 
are  attending  physicians  and  attending  surgeons,  pro- 
vides an  abundance  of  clinical  material  that  is  quite 
unsurpassed. 


JOHN  RIDLON,  M.  D. 

Secretary  Woman’s  Medical  School 

This  is  the  only  medical  school  that  limits  the  num- 
ber of  its  students,  and  the  number  here  is  limited  to 
100.  With  classes  of  twenty-five,  and  with  each  class 
divided  into  six  sections  for  clinical  instruction,  the 
student  not  only  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the 
patient,  but  has  the  personal  attention  of  the  teacher, 
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and  learns  the  practical  work  of  her  profession  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  practice. 

The  school  claims  to  teach  its  students,  and  holds 
that  this  is  quite  different  from  offering  the  student 
“superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine.”  It 
is  a school  for  women — pre-eminently  a school  for 
womanly  women;  for  women  who  have  tried  co-edu- 
cational  medical  schools,  and  have  learned  their  defects 
and  disadvantages;  and  for  women  who  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  he  associated  with  male  students  in 
order  to  become  learned  and  skillful  physicians. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  quarters  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  commencing  the  first  of  July,  October, 


January  and  April.  A student  may  enter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  but  the  regular  course  com- 
mences in  October  and  ends  in  June.  The  summer 
quarter  is  mainly  devoted  to  clinical  and  laboratory 
courses,  in  some  of  which  a student  may  in  four  or  six 
weeks  do  the  required  work  of  a whole  quarter.  This 
arrangement  is  of  great  advantage  to  students  coming 
from  other  schools  who  wish  to  make  up  one  or  two 
subjects  in  order  to  start  fair  with  the  class  in  October, 
and  it  is  ot  still  greater  advantage  to  senior  students 
and  graduates  who  wish  to  supplement  their  education 
by  additional  laboratory  work  and  more  extended  clin- 
ical experience. 


Northwestern  University  School  ot  Music. 


The  School  of  Music  of  Northwestern  University 
as  such  has  existed  since  1895.  Previous  to  that  date 
a department  of  music  had  been  maintained  for  a 


PETER  CHRISTIAN  EUTKINS,  A.  G.  O. 

Dean  School  of  Music 

number  of  years,  but  on  more  restricted  lines  than  the 
present  institution.  The  school  is  designed  for  the 
practical  and  theoretical  study  of  music,  be  it  as  com- 
posers, theorists,  artists,  teachers,  or  critics.  It  also 
makes  provision  for  the  study  of  music  as  a part  of 
general  culture  or  as  an  accomplishment. 

In  1897  a special  building,  known  as  Music  Hall, 
was  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  School  of 
Music.  It  is  situated  a short  distance  west  of  the 


university  campus  and  immediately  north  of  Woman’s 
Hall.  This  substantiallv-built  edifice  provides  nine 
instruction  rooms,  twenty  - practice  rooms,  a business 
office,  reception  room  and  a well-equipped  concert 
hall.  This  hall  is  provided  with  a Chickering  concert 
grand  piano,  a two-manual  pipe  organ  by  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  has  a seating  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  faculty  of  fifteen  mem- 
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bers  includes  musicians  of  widely  recognized  ability, 
representing  the  best  training  that  is  given  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  Instruction  is  given  in  private 
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lessons  with  the  exception  of  musical  history,  theory 
and  sight  reading,  which  are  taught  in  classes. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  theoretical  study 
of  music  and  this  is  made  the  basis  of  graduation  in 


HON.  LORIN  CONE  COLLINS,  A.  \I. 

all  branches.  The  complete  theoretical  course  em- 
braces four  years  of  study  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Harmony,  two  recitations  per  week. 

Musical  history,  two  recitations  per  week. 

Sight  reading,  one  recitation  per  week. 

Dictation  and  ear  tests,  one  recitation  per  week. 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Harmony  (first  semester),  two  recitations  per  week. 

Counterpoint,  two  recitations  per  week. 

Musical  form  (second  semester),  two  recitations  per 
week. 

Musical  analysis,  strict  and  modern  forms,  one  reci- 
tation per  week. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Counterpoint,  one  recitation  per  week. 

Advanced  harmony,  one  recitation  per  week. 

Analysis,  sonatas,  fugues,  symphonies,  one  recita- 
tion per  week. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Canon  and  fugue,  one  recitation  per  week. 

Free  composition,  one  recitation  per  week. 

Instrumentation,  one  recitation  per  week. 

In  the  study  of  applied  music  three  courses  are  of- 
fered, viz.: 

I.  Certificate  course. 

II.  Graduating  or  diploma  course. 

III.  Post-graduate  course. 

The  certificate  course  requires  the  first  and  second 
years’  work  in  the  theoretical  course  in  full,  together 


with  sufficient  proficiency  in  playing  or  singing  to 
creditably  perform  a programme  containing  standard 
examples  of  classical  and  modern  compositions.  A 
reasonable  facility  at  sight-reading  is  expected  as 
well  as  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  technical 
and  artistic  principles  involved  in  the  particular  branch 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  above,  students  of  the 
piano  and  stringed  instruments  are  required  to  take 
two  terms  of  ensemble-playing,  voice  students  two 
years  of  sight-reading  and  part-singing,  and  organ  stu- 
dents two  terms  in  modulating,  transposing  and  choir 
accompaniment.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  each 
candidate  for  a certificate  must  appear  before  a faculty 
committee  and  be  guided  by  their  decision  as  to  a 
further  continuance  in  this  course. 

The  Diploma  or  Graduating  Course  is  designed  to 
fully  equip  students  for  professional  work  and  definite 
musical  ability  is  an  absolute  essential.  The  candidate 
must  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  completing  the 
Certificate  Course  with  decided  credit  and  is  again  to 
appear  before  a faculty  committee  for  examination. 
No  student  can  enter  this  course  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee  or  be  graduated  without  its  con- 
sent. Exacting  technical  routine,  application  of  the 
finer  principles  of  musical  expression,  study  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  and  an  additional  year  of  theo- 
retical study  are  among  the  requirements.  Students  of 
piano  and  stringed  instruments  must  take  two  more 
terms  in  ensemble-playing,  voice  students  must  be  able 
to  carry  their  part  in  unaccompanied  quartet  singing, 


JOHN  PATRICK  BRUSHINGHAM— Trustee 

and  organ  students  have  the  ability  to  improvise  on  a 
given  theme. 

While  each  of  the  preceding  courses  are  nominally 
of  two  years’  duration  many  students  find  it  more  con- 
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venient  and  advantageous  to  take  them  in  three  years. 
Candidates  hoping  to  complete  them  in  two  years  must 
be  well  prepared  on  entering,  diligent,  and  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

The  Post-graduate  Course  gives  to  students  desir- 
ous of  appearing  as  solo  artists  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping their  gifts  to  the  utmost. 

Among  the  features  of  the  school  are  the  weekly  solo 
classes  for  gaining  composure  and  control  in  public 
performance;  the  series  of  Chamber  Music  Recitals  by 
the  University  String  Quartet,  assisted  by  various 
members  of  the  faculty,  which  has  presented  a large 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  REVELL 
Trustee  of  the  University 

number  of  the  best  masterpieces;  numerous  faculty  and 
student  recitals,  lectures,  etc. 

The  school  has  grown  steadily  in  efficiency  and  in 
numbers.  Since  its  reorganization  in  1891  the  attend- 
ance has  increased  over  300  per  cent  and  the  income 
more  than  400  per  cent.  The  capacity  of  the  present 
building  is  now  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  it  is  hoped 
that  provision  for  further  increase  may  soon  be  made. 
Evanston,  in  its  capacity  as  an  educational  center,  a 
delightful  place  of  residence,  free  from  immoral  in- 
fluences, and  in  its  accessibility  to  the  musical  attrac- 
tions offered  in  Chicago,  presents  advantages  un- 
equaled in  the  West  for  the  situation  of  a music  school. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Community. 

The  Northwestern  University,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  appeals  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  to  the 
general  community  which  it  has  served  and  enriched 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

The  approach  of  the  twentieth  century  has  induced 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  in- 
augurate a movement  of  grateful  generosity.  They 
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have  asked  for  an  offering  of  $20,000,000,  one-half  of 
it  for  purposes  of  education.  The  coincidence  of  this 
action  of  the  bishops  with  the  deepening  consciousness 
of  our  own  needs,  and  with  our  impending  semi-cen- 
tennial makes  it  not  only  our  privilege,  but  out  duty, 
to  urge  our  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  church 
and  the  friends  of  education. 

Our  university  is,  we  are  aware,  the  strongest,  finan- 
cially, of  all  related  to  our  denomination.  Neverthe- 
less, our  buildings  and  income  are  still  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a great  school.  Compared  with  the  equip- 
ment and  resources  of  the  remarkable  state  universities 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  or  with  the  renowned  es- 
tablishments of  the  East,  or  with  the  munificent 
projects  of  the  Pacific  coast,  or  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, the  University  of  Chicago,  our  facilities  and  reve- 
nues are  certainly  not  large.  But  our  urgent  needs  are 
many. 

We  have  no  gymnasium;  yet  the  training  of  the  body 
is  recognized  in  our  age,  as  essential  to  the  perfect 
working  of  the  mind;  and  the  tremendous  demands 
of  modern  life  follow  physical  weakness  with  failure 
and  defeat. 

We  have  no  dining  halls;  although  these  are  not 
only  desirable,  but  necessary,  to  the  well-being  of  a 
college  community. 

We  have  no  museum  for  natural  science  and  biology; 
yet  these  departments  of  study  underlie  all  modern 
literature  of  permanent  value  and  all  recent  theories  of 
society  and  history. 

We  have  no  auditorium  large  enough  for  us  to  as- 
semble all  our  students  for  prayer  or  for  any  notable 
occasion. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  friends  of  the  university 
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and  of  higher  education  to  erect  these  buildings  for  us. 

Benefactors  of  other  institutions  have  perpetuated 
by  such  structures  the  names  of  their  beloved.  And 
what  monument  of  a noble  life  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful? Placed  not  among  the  dead  but  among  the  living, 
and  throbbing  every  day  with  the  vigor  and  hope  of  a 
new  generation  who  are  taught  by  the  walls  that  sur- 
round them,  to  revere  the  virtue  of  the  past  and  to 
enrich  the  humanity  of  the  future! 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  give 
us  the  buildings  now  so  urgently  demanded:  $100,000 
for  a gymnasium,  $100,000  for  a chapel,  $50,000  for  din- 
ing halls,  $200,000  for  a natural  science  and  museum 
building. 

The  university  has  at  present  no  fund  with  which 
to  erect  them.  To  do  so,  it  must  either  impair  its 
endowment,  or  reduce  the  number  and  the  strength  of 
its  departments.  The  former  course  would  be  to 
abandon  the  policy  which  has  converted  the  original 
endowment  of  $5,000  into  the  present  respectable  prop- 
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erty  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  latter  course  would  place 
upon  ourselves  the  stamp  of  inferiority  and  insuffi- 
ciency. We  can  do  neither.  We  have  believed  in  men 
before  buildings;  and  the  names  of  our  teachers  have 
added  luster  to  the  church  and  to  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

And,  therefore,  while  asking  for  nearly  half  a million 
dollars  for  new  edifices,  we  ask,  in  addition  to  this, 
for  $1,000,000  to  develop  further  our  corps  of  instruc- 
tion, to  enlarge  the  contents  of  our  library,  and  to 
perfect  its  administration.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
achievements  of  the  past;  we  rejoice  in  the  valuable 
work  of  the  present;  but  we  must  cherish  and  realize 
the  ideal  of  a university  that  will  meet  every  just  de- 
mand of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  expressed  wish  of  any  donor  to  this  endowment 
fund  will  be  sacredly  regarded;  but  it  is  deemed  wisest 
not  to  mention,  in  this  appeal,  particular  objects  in 
detail. 

Northwestern  University  is  the  product  of  Christian 
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faith  and  Christian  zeal.  Its  founders  believed  in  God 
and  in  the  church,  and  planned  nobly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Northwest.  The  schools 
that  they  established  have  diffused  their  benefits  far 
and  wide  and  yet  they  have  been  cherished  and  guarded 
and  maintained,  by  a few,  a very  few,  noble  givers. 
Since  the  day  of  its  opening  the  university  has  receiv- 
ed, in  addition  to  its  original  endowment,  $900,000, 
but  of  this  amount  $772,000  were  contributed  by  just 
six  men.  The  university  has  educated  the  children  of 
Methodists  from  every  state  in  the  Northwest,  and  its 
doors  have  been  open  to  those  of  every  creed.  And 
yet  $128,000  is  all  that  it  has  ever  received  from  the 
general  community.  Its  property  and  prosperity  are 
due  to  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  its  founders,  to  the 
generosity  of  the  noble  few  just  mentioned,  and  to  the 
sagacity  and  fidelity  of  those  who  have  watched  over 
and  directed  its  development. 

Although  the  creation  of  Methodists,  it  has  never 
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been  narrowly  sectarian;  it  has  welcomed  to  its  fac- 
ulty competent  scholars  of  other  confessions  and  to  its 
lecture  rooms  students  of  every  faith.  The  1,200  grad- 
uates of  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  contributed 
to  the  home  and  to  the  schools,  to  the  churches  and 
the  society  of  the  entire  country  the  benefits  of  their 
training  in  Evanston.  And  yet  the  university  has 
received  but  little  in  return.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as 
suppliants  but  as  creditors  that  we  appeal  to  the  church 
and  to  the  community.  The  university  has  deserved 
nobly  of  both.  And  we  bespeak  for  its  representatives 
a welcome  and  a kindly  hearing  wherever  they  urge 
its  claims  in  private  and  in  public.  Two  millions  of 
dollars,  large  as  the  sum  may  appear,  will  supply  only 
our  immediate  necessities.  To  obtain  this  speedily, 
every  friend,  every  alumnus,  every  member  of  the 
university,  must  set  about  the  work  with  industrious 
and  sagacious  enthusiasm.  Let  the  entire  constituency 
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of  the  university  unite  to  further  its  development  and 
to  give  substance  to  its  hopes. 

WILLIAM  DEERING, 

President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
OLIVER  H.  HORTON, 

Vice  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

HENRY  WADE  ROGERS, 

President  of  the  University. 
CHARLES  J.  LITTLE, 

President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
FRANK  P.  CRANDON. 

Secretary  of  the  Trustees. 
ROBERT  D.  SHEPPARD, 
MILTON  H.  WILSON, 

JAMES  B.  HOBBS, 

AMOS  W.  PATTEN, 

HENRY  G.  JACKSON. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


Purveyors  to  the  University. 


Coal — George  C.  Pope  & Co. 

Evanston  Elevator  & Coal  Co. 
Sheet  Music — Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 
Steam  Heating — George  E.  Dixon  & Co. 
Pipe  Organ — W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 


The 

Best 

the 

Cheapest. 


CP^CP^CP^ 

Styles  aEd 
Qualities 
Always 
Progressive 


Celebrated  Hats 


AND 

The  Dunlap  Silk  Umbrella 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

TiToad'UC'  Palmer  House  914  chest  must. 


AGENCIES 

In  the  principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

London  Paris  Naples 

(England)  (France)  (Italy) 


Spring  Styles  Now  Ready 

Fall  Styles  Issued  in  September 

SEND  FOR  PLATE 


The  Chicago  & North-Western  Railway. 

A STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  IIS!  RAILWAY  CONSTRICTION,  OPERATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


The  Through  Car  Route  Between  Evanston  and 


CHIC  A GO, 

MIL  WA  UK  EE, 
MADISON , 
GREEN  BA  Y, 
MARQUETTE , 
ASHLAND, 
DULUTH, 

I II  NONA, 


ST.  PAUL, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

HURON, 

PIERRE, 

SIOUX  CITY, 
CLINTON, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 
MA  R SHALL  TO  H TV. 


DES  MOINES. 
COUNCIL  PLUEES 
OMAHA. 

DENVER. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY . 
LOS  ANGELES, 
SAN  ERANCISCO, 
TOR  TLA  ND, 


and  all  paints 


WEST  and  NORTH-WEST. 


“Service  Unequaled.” 


“Quickest  Time.” 


Our  Motto— “The  Best  of  Everything.” 


h.  r.  McCullough ; 

3 d Vice  President. 


IV  B.  KNISKERN, 

Gen' l.  Pass' r and  Tk' t.  Agt 


KIMBALL  PIANOS 

are  purchased  by  the  greatest  musical  artists 
for  their  personal  use , while  the  annual  out- 
put is  conceded  to  be  double  that  o f any  other 
piano  factory  in  • the  world. 

Kimball  Reed  Organs 

are  quoted  as  having  the  largest  representa- 
tion in  • the  entire  output  in  this  branch  in  the 
United  States. 

Kimball  Pipe  Organs 

contain  many  improvements  and  inventions 
of  notable  interest.  They  are  in  use  in  many 
of  the  largest  churches  and  auditoriums 
throughout  the  country. 

Kimball  Self-Playing  Organs 

vary  in  style  from  the  small  instrument  for 
the  home  to  the  great  pipe  organ  for  the 
cathedral  or  concert  auditorium.  The  self- 
playing attachment  enables  anyone , even  if 
without  musical  knowledge , to  play  any 
music  with  full  orchestral  effects. 


IV.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

S.  W.  COR.  WABASH  AVENUE  AND  JACKSOV  BOULEVARD 
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Swift’s  Premium  Hams 

Cooked  in  any  manner  are  always  delicious  and  of 
superior  quality.  Swift’s  Premium  Bacon  has  the 
delicate  flavor  and  dainty  appearance  so  essential  in 
breakfast  bacon.  Inspected  by  U.  S.  Government. 


Swift  and  Company 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Omaha 


St.  Louis 


St.  Joseph 


St.  Paul 
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The 

Chickering 

is  the  really 
great  piano 

Chickering,  Gabler,  Packard 
and  Pease  Pianos 

Represented  in  Chicago 
solely  by 

Clavton  F.  Summv  Co. 

220  Wabash  Avenue 

Music  Publishers,  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  Music 
of  the  better  class 


At 

VC 


Robert  D.  Sheppard,  Pres.  Thomas  Lord,  V.  Pres. 
William  G.  Hoag,  Cashier.  E.  F.  Pierce,  Asst.  Cash'r. 

State  Bank  Of  Evanston. 


Evanston,  111. 

Capital  Stock  - $100,000.00 

Surplus  - - -----  - 40,000.00 
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Evanston  Elevator 
Coal  Co. 


\V 
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Charles  G.  Kline , President 


MAIN  OFFICE : 818  Davis  Street 

Telephone , ioj 

YARD  AND  WAREHOUSE:  1112  Chicago  Avenue 
Telephone , 12 7 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 
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TO  EXCEL 

in  any  line  of  artificial  teeth  work,  whether 
rubber,  plate  or  porcelain,  both  the  student 
and  dentist  should 

ALWAYS  USE  THOSE  TEETH 
ACKNOWLEDGED  AS  THE  BEST 
the  world  over.  For  general  excellence  Justi’s 
teeth  stand  without  a peer. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

H.  D.  Justi  & Son 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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U 

Geo.  G.  Pope  & Co. 

SHIPPERS  OF 

ANTHRACITE 
And  BITUMINOUS 

COAL 

215  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 

Refer  by  permission  to  the  Northwestern  University. 
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Telephone  Main  3199 


Geo.  E.  Dixon  & Co. 

Engineers  and 
Contractors 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus 


HOT  BLAST  HEATING,  VENTILATION 


COMPLETE  STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 


The  Steam  Heating,  Hot  Water  Heating,  Ventilation  and  other  Engineering 
work  in  all  the  principle  buildings  of  the  Northwestern 
University  were  designed  and  erected  by  us. 


66  West  Monroe  Street 


* j*  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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nResoluttons 

' of  condolence,  congratulations,  votes  of 

thanks,  etc.,  engrossed  and  illuminated  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  styles,  in  frame  or 
I ' album,  for  presentation.  Our  work  is  done 
, J on  vellum,  parchment,  and  hand-made  paper 

and  at  prices  to  suit. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  designing 
and  execution  of  Church  Testimonials, 
Resignation  Addresses,  Wedding  Congratu- 
lations, Birthday  Addresses,  Marriage  Certificates, 
Illuminated  Texts  for  Church  decoration,  Inscriptions 
for  Presentation,  Bibles,  Books,  etc.,  bestowing  upon 
them  all  the  care  which  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and 
illumination  can  impart  in  rendering  them  beautiful  as 
works  of  art  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

With  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  this  special 
field  of  art  (in  Chicago)  intending  patrons  can  rely 
upon  our  intention  of  maintaining  the  high  reputation 
of  our  studio  for  first-class  work. 

C.  L.  RICKETTS, 

’Phone  Central  2403.  617  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
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CATALOGUES  & TERMS  ON  APPLICATION 
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